









































sr (I happen to think he was at 
silent Doctor), no-one can deni 
he has been treated abominably. 


TARDIS title. less restrain ana me 

Before you all reach for 
your pens to write in and 
complain, we ll be announc- QUESTIONS 
ing the real winner next ANSWERED 
month. We just thought 
we'd point out that things l hav ,®j“. st 
could have been worse. . . 

* . Os t* r, f. > • - 


DWM issue 122. It was 
Thanks especially for the 
storyoftheBBC.lt 


opposed to letterform. 


Jody Sanders, 
Carlton, 
Bedford. 











DOCTOR WHO? by Tim Quinn & Dicky Howett 
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of the production team. Gerry 
Davis, Doctor Who's editor for 
nearly two years in the mid- 
Sixties, liked strong science- 
fiction tales with morals and 
monsters, and was co-founder 
of the infamous Cybermen. 
Nowadays, he lives and works 



abroad for the most part. 
Richard Marson caught up 
with him at his London home 





"Peter was good, but he 
was a bit unvarying in his 
portrayal." 

It was about this time that the new 
team changed companions from 
Dodo to Polly and Steven to Ben. 
Why had this come about? "I liked 
Peter Purves, but Innes decided he 

portrayal. He was robust but stiff, and 
I think we wanted somebody a bit 








completely wrong for the scene.' So 
I'd reply, 'Doesn't it look familiar to 
you! - When Barrymore played his 
1925 Hamlet he used a chair identical 
to that!' And Hartnell would pause, 
think and then say, 'Oh yes, I saw 
him.' So we talked about Barrymore 
for five minutes and then I said, 'Well, 

m with theTcene, U 'but > first we^ust 
get rid of that chair!' And he looked at 
me and said, 'Oh no, that's fine. 
Nothing wrong with that!' 

"He was very nice to me and took 
great interest in me, always asking 

make-up and costume people he 
bullied. But I remember when my 

wanted to call her Chelsea, as that 

recall going to Hartnell, who asked 
what I was going to call her and on 
hearing my reply he said, 'One called 
Victoria - now Chelsea. How about 

Eventually poor health took its toll 
and Hartnell quit. But the programme 
was to continue and in Hartnell's last 
story, the Cybermen were to make 
their first appearance. "It^was a^head 

was definitely a threat and a lot of 
hard thinking as to whether we should 
continue, but in fact, Troughton came 
in. I was reminding Shaun Sutton 
about this the other day. We had 
these big meetings and we sat around 
trying out ideas. Patrick Troughton 

"I'd noticed [Pat's] 
principle characteristic was 
a very fey quality." 

"Suddenly, after sitting there for 
two hours and listening to a lot of talk 
going backwards and forwards, I lost 
patience and slammed the table and 
said, 'Just a minute.' And everybody 
stopped and everyone looked at the 
most junior member. I just couldn't 
take it any more. I said, 'Look, he's 

would be far better to leave it to us/ 
And I suddenly thought, 'Oh my God, 
here come my cards', but everybody 
agreed and Sydney Newman said, 
'Okay, you two intellectuals get to it.' 

the weather like today? It looks like 


Qemj Davis Interviewed 





"I was first offered the 
producership of the 
programme by Innes." 






























I any of the 
followers of the 
series call the 
second Tom 
Baker season 
the greatest in the show's 
history, combining excellent 
writing, acting, direction 
and a consistently high 
standard. Richard Marson 
recalls Doctor Whcf s 
Thirteenth Season with 
contributions from those 
who were involved and 


T his was the Gothic era, the 
time when script-editor Robert 
Holmes allowed his own pre¬ 
ference for Grand Guignol horror 
and suspense to permeate the 
stories of the season. In his quest 
for credible and exciting plots. 
Holmes was ably supported by the 
young and dynamic producer Philip 
Hinchcliffe, whose extensive read¬ 


ing and previous experience as a 
writer and story editor at ATV 
Midlands held him in good stead 
for the demands of Doctor Who. 

In the public eye, it was the stars 
themselves, Tom Baker and 
Elisabeth Sladen, who kept the 
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undoubtedly at his peak. Now 
firmly established in the role, his 
massive personality was still being 
kept somewhat in check by the 
producer and by the string of highly 
capable and experienced directors 
working on the show. He was at his 
best; hypnotic, compulsive and 
instantly believable. 

The late Douglas Camfield, who 
directed two of the stories that 
made up this season, said of the 
star, "Tom could often be difficult, 
and from all accounts went on to 


did care deeply about what he was 
doing. He was a fastidious actor 
who would overlook nothing in his 

portray exactly what he felt this 
alien character to be. He could give 
one a fair old run-around in a 
rehearsal, but he respected who 
was boss. His arguing was only a 
result of his determination to make 
everything as 'right” as was 
possible." 


Season 13 


Baker's working relationship with 
Elisabeth Sladen was very strong, 
something which was always in 

and the Doctor rowed, it wasn't 
with the childish pettiness of more 
recent incarnations, but with the 
depth of two old friends who were 
often at odds as to how to deal with 
perilous situations. 

Sarah was strong minded but she 
wasn't a whiner, enduring levels of 
discomfort and hazard that would 
have driven an ordinary person 
mad within days. In the course of 
this season she was blinded, stalked 
by bug-eyed monsters and nearly 
eaten by a Krynoid. But she was up 
and running at the first oppor- 

Viewer Ruth Bailey remembers, 
"Sarah was great. I used to think 
she was wonderful because she was 
leading the kind of life I always 
wanted to lead, afraid of nobody 
and always up to her ears in 


T he season kicked off with a 

first year in the role, Robert 
Banks Stewart's Terror of the Zygotis. 
This was a superb piece of storytell¬ 
ing, in many places achieving an 
atmosphere of brooding menace 
that has rarely been equalled since. 
The hunting of the chameleon 
Zygon through the woods and into 
a deserted barn stands out as a 
particularly chilling set piece, as 
were shots like the opening destruc¬ 
tion of the oil rig and the washing 
up of the body on shore. 

It was a story full of 'moments', 
instances that live on long after the 
precise details of the story have 
faded. This was a trait of the period 
- each story had enough of these set 
pieces and stunning moments to 
give the show an overall hallmark. 
This was genuine style. 

Unfortunately, Terror of the 
Zygons also demonstrated some 
appalling effects, most of which 
were centred around the conten- 


indicated that hard pressed BBC 
Visual Effects would not have a 

aspect of the story. 

The Zygons themselves, though, 
were a triumph, moving with 
realism and visually both towering 
and threatening - and the trans¬ 
formation between Zygon and hu¬ 
man shape was yet another im¬ 
pressive effect. 

Story number two was one of 
those Doctor Who adventures which 
are more easily forgotten except by 
the most ardent of followers. It was, 
however, a well-produced tale of 
madness and claustrophobia, 
directed by the prolific and highly 
talented David Maloney, who re¬ 
members, "Philip Hinchcliffe, the 
producer, was a very ambitious 
man. He didn't see Doctor Who as a 
job for life, but in his time with the 
programme was particularly keen 
that it should be noticed. And the 
only real way for it to be noticed, 
unless you count spurious publicity 

interesting to watch as possible. 
That was the aim with using devices 
like the freeze frame ending and the 
weird design of the jungle in Planet 
ofEvil." 

This series was a designers 
tour-de-force. Everywhere imagina¬ 
tion seemed to have been allowed 

occasional tacky set or costume 
looked a lot worse in comparison 
(the space ship interior in Planet of 
Evil is a case in point). 


T he success of the third story 
Pyramids of Mars, as with so 
many of the Robert Holmes 
inspired scripts, lay in the strongly 
traditional way in which the plot 
developed, enlivened by the addi¬ 
tion of the fanciful and extreme. 
Pyramids of Mars, covered in Nostal¬ 
gia, Issue 122, exploited one of the 
oldest Hollywood horror cliches - 
the curse of the mummy. Not only 
this, it was set in the Edwardian 
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In the first of an occasional series of readers' 
contributions, Althea Fleming argues ... 


Could tfae be 











1 987 is definitely becoming the year 
of the Hartnell book, with The 
Space Museum, The Sensorites, The 
Romans, Reign of Terror, The Rescue, 















JL for'Southern^ Vf!rSt firsfwas 

called Operation: Patch which was set in 




















































































































































































During the Pertwee years, the Cybermen virtually 
disappeared from the series, but returned by 
popular demand with Tom Baker's Doctor. Stephen 
James Walker charts their development up until the 
present. 
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